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poisonous opinions and best left in silence and neglect. But to 
this it maybe rejoined that the growth of such opinion is itself 
a symptom that certain corners in the fields of ethics and reli- 
gion have been left to an abandonment which favors the up- 
springing of strange plants, with both weeds and good grain 
among them. Nietzsche is at least always honest, pure, and 
thorough. One of his faults is a natural perversity, if one may 
so style it, which positively refuses easy and flattering solutions 
of problems, and would always seek its rest on the hardest and 
barest of rocks, with inveterate suspicion of any suggestion that 
happiness and truth can lie down together. Another is a fatal 
facility to follow the track of epigram, and to wander in the 
pleasant but devious mazes of verbal conceits. It has been impos- 
sible in i. bare abstract like this to give much of an idea of his 
style. Its variety and sparkle naturally tend to disappear in the 
monotony of a summary statement of his positions. 

Of the translation it is difficult to speak favorably ; but it may 
be admitted that, to translate Nietzsche well would be a task of no 

small skill. 

W. Wallace. 
Oxford. 

Hand-Book to the Labor Law of the United States. By 
F. J. Stimson. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. 

Pp- 3 6 5- 
Labor in its Relations to Law. Four lectures delivered at the 

Plymouth School of Ethics, July, 1895, by F. J. Stimson. 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. Pp- I 45- 
Two more serviceable volumes to the student of the "labor 
question" in the United States have not been issued in recent 
years than these of Mr. Stimson's. Law is the expression of the 
organized political conscience (or lack of conscience) of a society ; 
it is so much of what is good and right (or the reverse) as the 
society makes up its mind to enforce. The study of the existing 
law on the labor question is very different from a theoretical study 
of that question, and may be far from yielding a practical solution 
of it ; but it gives us, in conveniently objective form, what the 
organized community feels about it, and tells us what we have to 
reckon with in seeking to compass any changes that we may our- 
selves individually desire. 

The value of these books consists (1) in giving a full and relia- 
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ble account of the law of labor in the United States, such as is 
nowhere else to be found in compendious form, (2) in furnishing a 
luminous commentary thereupon, and (3) in accompanying this 
with a running argument, conducted with much skill, in behalf of 
an idea dear, and justly dear, to every Anglo-Saxon heart, — that of 
individual liberty. The smaller volume is more fitted for popular 
use. The "Hand-book," by reason of its more systematic form 
and abundant citation of cases, might well serve as a legal text- 
book, though the author says that his " chief object has been to 
make it a clear and trustworthy guide for laboring men and their 
several organizations throughout the United States." But both 
should be read by those who wish to make a thorough study of the 
subject. "Labor in its Relations to Law" being specially valua- 
ble in giving more fully the author's own point of view. Mr. Stim- 
son is evidently friendly to the labor movement, though somewhat 
decided as to the methods it should pursue. The methods he ad- 
vocates may be described summarily as non-political, and consist 
rather in the development and perfecting of voluntary combina- 
tions among the laborers (trade unions). While admitting that 
"the world has been organized always in the interest of the clever 
few," and saying that the problem now is to "give the multitude 
their chance," he adds that we must see to it that we do not "go 
back to the cruder remedies of earlier times," by which he has in 
mind chiefly limitations of the right of free contract. 

The position of Mr. Stimson is that there is an unwritten con- 
stitutional right, derived from the principles of English law, to 
make whatever contracts individuals may agree upon, so they be 
not criminal or immoral or expressly made illegal; that, even if 
this is disputed, most of our State constitutions specially recognize 
the right to acquire, possess, and protect property (though in some 
instances the language is not so explicit), with which the right of 
freely contracting is by implication connected, as the courts have 
uniformly held when the question has been before them ; and, still 
further, that articles of the Federal Constitution look the same way 
(Art. IV., § 2, and the Ninth and Fourteenth Amendments). 
True, the phrase " freedom of contract" is not found in any con- 
stitution, but, says Mr. Stimson, "probably because the makers 
thought it unnecessary." Inasmuch, then, as there are these written 
constitutional guarantees (the Constitution being the supreme law 
of the land, and not acts of the legislature as in England), the leg- 
islature, whether of the United States or of the separate common- 
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wealths, goes beyond its power in passing measures that abridge or 
deny freedom of contract, and, on this account, a large number of 
laws enacted by the various commonwealth legislatures, regulating 
the contracts between employers and employees, have been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the courts and made null and void. 
For the freedom of the employment contract follows as a matter 
of course from freedom of contract in general. 

The right of unhindered contract is only limited, as Mr. Stim- 
son explains, by what is known as " the police power of govern- 
ment." This Mr. Stimson designates as "an unwritten constitu- 
tional exception" to the general constitutional doctrine. The 
police power is "incapable of definition," but in general it may 
be described as the power of the legislature (national or local) to 
regulate or limit private rights whenever this is clearly necessary 
to the safety, comfort, or well-being of society. It must be ad- 
mitted that this is a pretty large limitation, "safety, comfort, or 
well-being" being tolerably comprehensive terms. It is generally 
agreed, however, that the police power cannot be asserted against 
a liberty or franchise that has been "expressly protected by any 
constitutional provision" (so People vs. Gillson, 109 N. Y., 4°°)- 
Instances of its practically undisputed exercise are health regula- 
tions, liquor laws, Sunday laws, laws regulating charges of persons 
or corporations in employments " affected with a public interest, or 
which enjoy from the public special rights, privileges, grants, or 
monopolies, and, in the domain of labor, general factory regula- 
tion." 

There may be cases, then, in which it becomes a somewhat nice 
question whether the respect due to the rights of contract or regard 
to the public safety or welfare shall be allowed to be the control- 
ling consideration ; or, what is the same, whether the special liberty 
abridged or denied by a given statute, under an ostensible exercise 
of the police power, is to be regarded as " expressly protected" by 
the constitution. Mr. Stimson evidently does not feel that laws 
regulating the contracts of sailors and laws against usury are an in- 
fringement of the constitution ; and I believe that they have never 
been called in question by the courts ; yet they are plain violations 
of the abstract right of free contract. (Mr. Stimson thinks that 
they are not exercises of the police power, but rather derive their 
authority from ancient custom coeval with the written constitution 
itself; but if we ask for the reason of the custom, we shall hardly 
find it to be other than that desire to protect against injustice and to 
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secure the common welfare, which underlies the police power itself.) 
But if the constitution is not infringed in these instances, why 
should other laws not dissimilar in principle be summarily set aside 
on purely abstract grounds ? Granted that the presumption is always 
in favor of liberty, both constitutionally and morally, why, when 
owing to special conditions the methods of liberty do not serve the 
public welfare but rather defeat it, may not liberty be abridged ? 

Let us take a concrete case, one from among the many cases of 
laws that have been set aside by the courts as violations of the con- 
stitutional right of free contract. The list of these is considerable ; 
it includes eight-hour laws (for adults) j truck acts (providing that 
employees shall be paid in money, not in goods or orders) ; screen 
laws (forbidding employers to measure wages by screened coal) ; 
weekly or fortnightly payment laws ; laws forbidding employers to 
discharge employees for joining labor unions, etc. Let us take the 
last-mentioned. Truck acts and screen laws Mr. Stimson is inclined 
to justify as exercises of police power to prevent fraud ; but the laws 
recently passed in ten of our commonwealths to protect employees 
from discharge on account of their membership in labor unions he 
waxes indignant over, — calling them " a tyranny in a free country." 

A distinction is here in place. Mr. Stimson himself feels 
that there is a difference between corporations and private em- 
ployers. The former he recognizes as creations of the state, and 
as amenable (within limits) tc> state control. "Our states," he 
says, "can indirectly compel corporations to do a great many 
things which it might not be constitutional for them to require of 
individuals ; for the reason that all corporations are the creature 
of the state, and if they refuse to obey such orders, their charter 
is simply taken away (" Labor," etc., p. 63). If the laws relating to 
the discharge of members of labor unions, on which he animad- 
verts so severely, had been restricted in their application to cor- 
poration employers, I doubt if he would have expressed himself 
as he has ; he might regard them as ill-advised, but hardly as un- 
constitutional invasions of freedom.* But private employers stand 
in a different relation to the states, and if laws limiting their free- 



* I may be allowed to say that I have treated this subject at some length in 
a paper entitled " The Relation of a Municipality to Quasi-Public Corporations 
enjoying Municipal Franchises, particularly as Regards the Interests of their 
Employees," which appears in " The Proceedings of the Baltimore Conference 
for Good City Government" (Philadelphia, National Municipal League, 1896). 
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dom of contract can be defended, it must be on more general 
grounds. Let us briefly examine the matter. 

Unless our proverbs are all wrong, a labor union means a strength 
for its members which they could hardly have in themselves indi- 
vidually. This strength is not only morally but legally legiti- 
mate. Trade unions, Mr. Stimson says, were " never illegal in 
this country." But unhappily some of our employers are opposed 
to them, and labor under the mistaken notion that it is an advan- 
tage to themselves to keep their employees at a disadvantage. 
Hence they discharge their employees when they form unions, or 
at least the leaders in the enterprise. The question is whether the 
liberty to do this is consistent with the public welfare — whether 
it is not an injury to the body politic to have a considerable class 
kept thus artificially at an economic disadvantage. Considering 
the bad blood which such treatment breeds, the question may 
even be, Is it consistent with the public safety ? If there were a 
" fair bargaining of both sides coming together with mutual power 
and mutual responsibility," such as Mr. Stimson desiderates, the 
problem would of course change, or rather it would not exist. 
But Mr. Stimson must know, as a student of facts and affairs as 
well as of law, that no such fair bargaining exists or is likely to 
exist, save as "black deaths," wars, or other plagues may reduce 
the numbers of the working-people, and make capable laborers as 
rare as capable employers are now. It is not an artificial but a 
natural disadvantage the working people (speaking in general) are 
under, and it is a natural advantage (quite apart from all laws that 
may sometimes act in their favor) that employers have. If ethical 
motives ruled on both sides, all would be done that could be done. 
But because the unwritten law in men's hearts is not always suffi- 
cient, therefore the, written law is sometimes added. This is the 
logic of all law. Those who do not rule themselves by love and 
justice have to be ruled by fear. The community does not wish 
to have some of its members kept at a greater disadvantage than in 
the nature of the case they need be ; hence it says (in effect), no 
one in or out of employment shall be denied the right of associa- 
tion for legitimate economic protection or advancement, and any 
one who insists, as a condition of giving employment, on a waiving 
of the right of association, is guilty of a misdemeanor. So ten of 
our commonwealths have come to feel. There may be difficulties 
in the successful administration of the law as of other laws, such 
is the capacity of man for evasion and lying. But to set it aside 
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as an interference with free contract, comes near, in our judgment, 
to making a fetich of free contract, to forgetting the public welfare, 
which free contract itself is meant to serve, and in the main un- 
doubtedly does serve, and to allowing in the name of liberty some- 
thing very like slavery to continue in our midst. It may be that 
in another sense than the customary one we shall be obliged to say,, 
if the courts continue to rule as some do now (the Missouri Su- 
preme Court is the only one that has pronounced against a statute 
such as we have been considering, but it seems taken for granted 
that other States will follow its example), "O Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!" The sinister aspect of such 
judicial ruling in the eyes of the working-people is that with this- 
formal freedom zealously assured to them, they have no real free- 
dom, but are left practically helpless in face of whatever arbitrari- 
ness their employers may see fit to practise. They know that law 
in this case would be a charter of liberty to them (as laws have 
been to various classes in the history of the world before) ; they 
see law set aside in the name of liberty ! They know the only lib- 
erty it could really interfere with is that of the employer ; and so 
they think the courts rule in favor of the employing class. This 
is, of course, a mistake; but so it seems, and so it is in effect. 
The judges intend even-handed justice, but by not taking account 
of actual economic conditions their justice becomes unjust. Be- 
cause they allow themselves t<5 be ruled by formulas and abstrac- 
tions, they do what they do not mean to do. 

There is the same irony in the judicial rulings that have set aside 
anti-trust acts, screen-laws, weekly-payment laws, and so on. 
Speaking generally, these are all laws which the working-people 
want ; they are no infringement of their liberty. The only liberty 
the courts in effect protect in setting these laws aside is that of the 
employer ; and there are no end of employers whose liberty would 
not be affected by these laws, as their own sense of fairness would 
lead them to refrain from violating them ; so that, in the last re- 
sort, it is only unscrupulous employers upon whom the courts con- 
fer any boon. As above stated, Mr. Stimson thinks that the courts 
may well change their minds in the case of anti-truck acts and 
screen-laws, and it is to be hoped that they may do so in some 
other cases. The Supreme Court of the United States once used 
language (not quoted by Mr. Stimson) which it is well to remember : 

" While it may be conceded that, generally speaking, among the inalienable 
rights of the citizen is that of the liberty of contract, yet such liberty is not abso- 
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lute and universal ... It may deny to all the right to contract for the purchase 
or sale of lottery tickets ; to the minor the right to assume any obligations except 
for the necessaries of existence; to the common carrier the right to make any 
contract releasing himself from negligence; and, indeed, may restrain all en- 
gaged in any employment from any contract in the course of that employment 
■which is against public policy." (Frisbie vs. United States, 15 U. S. Supreme 
Court, 586.) The italics are ours. 

How far Mr. Stimson is from being disposed to leave trade- 
unions absolutely to their own powers of bargaining is shown by 
his saying, in connection with an argument for clearly-defined 
contracts for periods of time between employers and employees, 
particularly in the railway and telegraph service, that by all means 
there should be mutuality in these contracts, and the trade unions, 
should see to this; but "if they cannot, it may be necessary to 
risk a statute requiring it" ("Labor in its Relations to Law," p. 
77). The same logic essentially applies to the protection of all 
persons who, as the course of events may show, are unable to 
protect themselves. 

But Mr. Stimson's main hopes are for an extension of liberty. 
He would extend liberty of combination to employers as well as 
employees, and hardly shares the " popular prejudice against trusts" 
("Hand-book," p. 178). He notes the "curious fact," which 
does not bear out the notion that the law is always on the side of 
the rich, " that while the tendency of our laws is more and more 
to legalize combinations among employers and the laboring class. 
. . . there has, at the same time, grown up the vast body of legis- 
lation prohibiting the corresponding combination on the part of 
the employer or producer" ("Hand-book," p. 187); though it 
must be admitted that the most striking instance of the latter type 
of legislation — the Anti-Trust Act of 1890 — has never been used 
against combinations of employers, but has been used against 
combinations of workmen ; the ground for complaint, so far as 
favoritism is concerned, being really not so much in our laws as in 
the administration and interpretation of them. Mr. Stimson is so 
optimistic in his hopes for liberty that he believes that "ultimately 
the courts will refuse to consider even sympathetic strikes unlawful 
conspiracies" (except in cases complicated by such peculiar pro- 
visions as are to be found in the Anti-Trust Law or the Interstate 
Commerce Law) ; and while stating that at present sympathetic 
boycotts are equally illegal, and appearing in one place to defend 
this view of them ("Law," etc., p. 94), in another {Ibid., p. 115) 
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he suggests that the principle of a noted Pennsylvania case (Cote 
vs. Murphy, 1893) would make a sympathetic boycott (unaccom- 
panied, of course, by threats or violence) permissible. 

The present law of boycotts, it may be said in passing, offers a 
peculiar phenomenon to the student of ethics. Employees may 
combine for their own benefit and, for example, strike, as one 
means of carrying their wishes into effect ; but if they do the very 
same things for the benefit of another set of employees, they commit 
an illegal act. In the one case they have what the law regards as a 
legitimate motive, that, namely, of bettering their own condition 
(see "Hand-book," pp. 291, 298). But in the other "there can 
be no possible intentions of benefiting the conspirators, but at 
best a desire to help their fellow- workmen ; and the law does not yet 
recognize altruism to this extent" ("Law," etc., p. 92). This, that 
I have italicized, strikes one as delicious, and we presume the 
author is aware of the humor of it. Interested action permissible, 
disinterested action punishable ! And this is " a free country." 

Mr. Stimson thinks that the law of strikes and boycotts is, to a 
student of ethics, perhaps the most interesting in the whole domain 
of law, — not for the reason just mentioned, we hasten to add, but 
because here "a higher principle is enforced than mere legality." 
The question, in the case of a strike or boycott, is, he says, not so 
much what is done, nor even what results follow, but what is the 
inmost real intent of the persons engaged in doing it (" Hand- 
book," p. 200). The law punishes not for what the offender does, 
" but for what he meant to do and for the object he had in doing it." 
If one means and conspires to injure another person, one is liable, 
whether anything comes of the intention and conspiracy or not. 
This sounds very much like a moral judgment. But is it ? Mor- 
ally speaking, a single intention to injure is as bad as any number 
of intentions joined together. If it is a question of intention, the 
intention as such should be judged. But it is only when a number 
of intentions are joined together that they are judged. Why? 
The reason appears to be given by Lord Justice Bowen, when he 
says (Mogul Steamship Company vs. Macgregor, quoted in " Hand- 
book," p. 231) "a combination may make oppressive or danger- 
ous that which, if it proceeded only from a single person, would 
be otherwise." In short, it is after all the effect, or possible effect, 
of the intentions that makes them an object of judgment, not the 
moral quality of the intentions themselves. Undoubtedly, the law 
regards motives here ; so it does in dealing with murder, theft, and 
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most other cases ; but so far as its attention to motives in this in- 
stance is peculiar, it is because, while one injurious motive may be 
harmless, a combination of such motives is almost certainly harm- 
ful, i.e., is certainly dangerous, and must have peculiar treatment, 
just as a mass of gunpowder must have peculiar treatment, while a 
single grain need awaken no concern. In other words, law still 
holds to its own domain actions, actual or possible ; and ethics 
alone judges intent as such.* 

* By this I do not mean that distinctions of intent are not sometimes very finely 
drawn by the law. For example, a combination to drive A B out of business in 
a certain town is a criminal conspiracy in the eyes of the law, and this though 
the means employed are merely legal combination (King vs. Eccles, 3 Douglas, 
337) ; on the other hand, a combination by other merchants in the town to get 
all the business in the town would not be a criminal conspiracy, even though the 
things done in both cases were precisely the same, and as a result A B, in both 
cases, was driven out of business (Mogul S. S. Co. vs. Macgregor, L. R., 23, 2 
B. D., 598). See "Hand-book," pp. 199 and 244 n. In accordance with these 
principles it would seem that a concerted effort of union men to prevent a non- 
union man from getting or keeping employment would be a criminal conspiracy ; 
but that if their object was simply to get all the work (in a certain line of indus- 
try) for themselves, without malice to any one else, then supposing even that they 
used precisely the same methods and that these did not include violence or intimi- 
dation, they would not be liable to the charge of criminal conspiracy. So of a 
boycott. Mr. Stimson uses the term exclusively in the criminal sense (or, at 
least, in one passage he says that he does, " Hand-book," p. 225), — that is, of an 
organized attempt to injure some one. But if we keep this terminology, we may 
none the less say that if an organized attempt is made to injure some one's busi- 
ness or trade, it is a criminal conspiracy, but if there is a similar attempt to give 
and induce others to give all their custom to competitors of his, then, though the 
acts be the same (supposing they include no intimidation or injurious language) 
and though the results be the same (that is, that he is driven out of business), those 
who combine are not criminally liable. Mr. Stimson does not draw these con- 
clusions, but we presume that he would assent to them. If so, however, why 
should he say, as if it were a matter of course, that in a sympathetic strike the 
object is not to raise " the strikers' wages, etc., but to oppress or injure the busi- 
ness of another person" {Ibid., p. 209.) This may be so in special cases, but 
why may not the object just as well be to help other persons {i.e., those in sym- 
pathy with whom they strike) to raise or better their business — i.e., get better re- 
turns for their work ? It is quite conceivable that their immediate and only real 
object is to help their fellow-workmen, and that whatever injury ensues to the 
employer of the latter is incidental. We are glad to find Mr. Stimson saying, 
" In the writer's opinion, this doctrine of malicious intent should, in the case of 
strikes, be very carefully restricted ; where it is clear that the strikers did have a 
legitimate object at all, such as the increasing their own wages, it does not seem 
the court should go into the analysis of possible other motives" (" Hand-book," 
Vol. VII.— No. 3 25 
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One mode of arguing for the system of liberty, used by Mr. 
Stimson, strikes one oddly. I do not remember to have seen 
it soberly used before. It is that with individualistic industries, 
" everybody is continually embarking in enterprises in the hope of 
making a profit which tnay never be realized, but the laborer duly 
gets his wages therefor." Under trusts, only that labor is "em- 
ployed which is really necessary for the amount of output, which 
is really necessary or profitable." If the state became one great 
trust, as the State Socialists propose, " there would be far less de- 
mand for labor than there is to-day." As in mining, so in industry 
generally, business is more or less a lottery, and the "money goes 
mainly to pay the wages of labor." For the sake of labor he 
would appear to say, "Let the lottery go on !" We confess that 
we have a great interest in the laboring class, but to continue a 
great amount of social waste simply or mainly for their benefit seems 
like asking too much. If Mr. Stimson would question the " So- 
cialists" direct, he would probably find that they have a not very 
direful way of extricating themselves from the dilemma which he 



p. 212). He adds, "In the case of boycotts it is otherwise." If "boycott" is 
defined in a criminal sense, this is of course true; but, as shown above, the sub- 
stance and the effect of a boycott may be realized without " boycotting," — and 
the doctrine of intent needs to be carefully guarded fa this instance also. 

The doctrine of intent plays an important part in Mr. Justice Harlan's review 
and in part reverse of Judge Jenkins' order of December 19, 1893, restraining 
the employees of the Receivers of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company not 
only from combining to quit the service of the receivers with the object of crip- 
pling the property in their custody, but from so quitting as to cripple the property 
(Farmers' Trust Co. vs. N. P. R. R., 60 F. R., 803, cf. Arthur vs. Oakes, 63 F. R., 
310). Mr. Stimson's account of this case is not quite as clear and consistent as 
one would expect from his usual habits of accuracy. In one place (" Hand- 
book," p. 215 n.) he says, " In Arthur vs. Oakes, 63 F. R., 310, the injunction 
was refused against defendants from persuading others to strike, except as to 
striking in such a manner as to cripple the plaintiff's business." But this is 
just that part of the injunction which Justice Harlan refused to allow ; it was the 
injunction against striking with the object of crippling the property that he 
allowed to stand ; the case is stated correctly (though not as clearly as might be 
desired) on pp. 210, 211, and 324, and the slightly confusing effect of saying in 
another place (p. 333), " such part of the injunction as forbade employees from 
striking so as to cripple the railway . . . was annulled" would be obviated by 
transposing the "so," and making it read "from so striking as, etc."; the "se- 
as" naturally suggesting intention, while "so striking as" simply refers to the 
manner of striking, which was the order of words in the original language of 
the court. 
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contemplates. They would simply say, there being a lot of labor 
demonstrably thrown away, lessen the hours of labor, and let each 
one have a chance to do at least some of the work that is really 
necessary. Unwittingly, Mr. Stimson gives countenance to one of 
the grave charges (from the economist's- point of view) which 
Socialists bring against the present industrial system, namely, that 
it is not an economical system. He would preserve it, in part, for 
the benefit of the laborers ; but the laborers begin to have thoughts 
of their own about how they may be benefited, and may possibly 
have a keener scent to their interests than their well-wishers. At 
the same time, every American workingman who wishes to be in- 
telligent in his views and in his action should read Mr. Stimson's 
volumes — both of them. 

William M. Salter. 
Chicago. 

Co-operative Production. By Benjamin Jones. With prefatory 
note by the Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke-Acland, M.P. Two vols. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894. 

For readers of discretion, these two handy volumes provide a 
store of useful information. Herein, as Mr. Acland points out in 
his prefatory note, much is preserved that might else have fallen 
into hopeless oblivion ; and we have a record of the many efforts 
of the British working-classes in the present century to form socie- 
ties among themselves for manufacturing, farming, or trading pur- 
poses. Some of the information, indeed, has already appeared in 
the Co-operative News, and the book is in part a collection of arti- 
cles, not a clear and graphic history of a great movement. But it 
would be absurd to complain of an author for not performing what 
he has never promised, especially when he does give us, and in 
abundance, what he professes to give. And this Mr. Jones has 
done. Hopes and aims, successes and failures are industriously 
collected in these pages : the communities of work-people under the 
influence of Robert Owen ; the " Christian Socialist" societies ; the 
"Redemption Societies;" and, after limited liability was intro- 
duced, associations of workmen for all sorts of purposes, — baking, 
corn-milling, the manufacture of cotton, woollen, and other tex- 
tiles, coal mining, iron manufacture, boot-making, printing, build- 
ing, farming, and much else. A full index completes the useful- 
ness of these two volumes as a book of reference. 

Amid the facts are expressions of opinion, more or less contro- 



